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•man is largely social.' And it is furthermore unfortunate that the non- 
emotional, non-impulsive character of reason was not squared with its 
power of expressing the whole individual, — feelings, impulses, and all 
the rest thrown in. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to the problem of Duty and Good, 
and to practical applications of the theory advanced. ' Duty and Good are 
complementary aspects of the same thing' (p. 192). The positivistic char- 
acter of the theory comes to light finally in the statement that " since morality 
depends upon a correct gauging of the immediate and remote consequences 
of acts for pleasure and for pain, a complete ethics must depend upon sci- 
ence, especially upon physiology, psychology, and sociology. . . . There 
is no perfect, static, ethical theory. . . . There are no moral laws in the same 
sense that there are physical ones " (pp. 245-248). The least settled point 
in utilitarian theory, namely, the principle according to which pleasures of 
different sorts and in different individuals are compared and evaluated, has 
been neglected ; and the exact meaning of reason has nowhere been devel- 
oped so as to show what is meant by the ' supremacy ' of that mysterious 
'power.' A tendency to reify reason makes many of the problems here 
discussed more complex than need be. By discarding ' egos ' and ' reason ' 
the author might have restated the whole matter in terms of an adjustment 
between feelings, impulses, ideas, etc., and found the nature of this adjust- 
ment in the very nature of the adjusting 'elements' or 'meanings.' 
Whether such an avoidance of hypostasized activities would give good 
grounds for utilitarianism is another matter ; but it would surely bring about 
a confirmation of M. Landry's belief that conduct is essentially rational in 
the sense that ' conscious control ' means a synthesis of all factors, im- 
pulsive, emotional, ideational, in the given situation. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 

Psychologische Studien. Von Theodor Lipps. Zweite, umgearbeitete 
und ervveiterte Auflage. Leipzig, Verlag der Durr'schen Buchhandlung, 
1905. — pp. 287. 

This second edition of Lipps' s Psychologische Studien is enlarged by 
upwards of one hundred pages, and it presents in collected and adapted 
form matter that has appeared elsewhere since the edition of 1885. The 
final essay, — "Das psychische Relativitatsgesetz und das Weber' sche 
Gesetz," — is new to this volume. The remaining two essays, the first and 
second respectively, retain their former titles : " Der Raum der Gesichts- 
wahrnehmungen," and "Das Wesen der musikalischen Konsonanz und 
Dissonanz. ' ' The treatment of these last two subjects is brought up to date, 
and the author thinks that his former opinions are still further fortified by 
the additional discussions. 

Lipps certainly has few equals in respect to the sheer delight with which 
he seems to enter into the minute analysis of a topic. And, assuredly, few 
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men more keenly enjoy than he a thorough Auseinandersetzung with an 
author who holds contrary opinions. The reader, however, pays the piper ; 
for he usually finds himself entangled in analyses of what might be and of 
what must be before he reaches any statement of what is. Facts are, to be 
sure, the supposed materials of every discussion, but the reader soon gets 
the conviction that he is being led towards them through an arid wilder- 
ness of speculations and logical concepts. The stringency of the logic is 
commendable enough in itself but it is too often quite irrelevant. ' We 
cannot, therefore we do not,' is quite unconvincing when our experience 
tells us that we do. For example, in the first essay we are still told that 
depth cannot be visually perceived, — that the space of visual perception 
is an indeterminate two-dimensional surface. Readers of the first edition 
of the Studien will recall that this statement has a decidedly a priori basis. 
Argument precedes observation, and the conclusion is that we cannot pos- 
sibly see depth any more than we can directly see hardness. The eye of 
thought sees the third dimensional characteristics of objects, not the eye of 
perception. For Lipps, therefore, the flapping of an equivocal figure must 
be due ultimately to thought changes, and the nearness of the mountain 
after the storm cannot be an affair of immediate perception. The question 
at issue is one of fact. Lipps seems to make it one of logic. 

Criticism has more than once been brought against Lipps for his use of 
words in new and special senses when nothing important is to be gained 
thereby. Several instances occur in these essays, the most conspicuous of 
which is, perhaps, the following : The explanation of consonance is made to 
turn on relations between Tonrhythmen. These Tonrhythmen, however, 
are nothing else than vibration-rates ; and the novel terminology has only 
this advantage that it can be played with logically more readily than the 
usual and more commonplace expression with the same meaning. The 
new term, too, together with its derivatives, seem to gain soon an occult 
explanatory power, and the theory based upon it seems to win an artificial 
value, as if some fresh principle were being introduced for the better reso- 
lution of old difficulties. 

As readers of Lipps know, he does not scruple to talk of processes in the 
Seele as distinct from those in consciousness. On one occasion in these 
essays, when speaking of the final pre-conscious region where excitations set 
up by tones may come into relation, he is ready to allow the substitution of 
cortex for Seele, if the reader prefers. But usually the Seele is made the 
theater of processes whose denial is beyond the reach of the critic. For 
instance, in speaking of the continuity of the visual field, he argues that by 
reason of the actual separateness of the retinal elements, a discontinuity of 
impressions must reach the Seele, there to be fused into the spatial continuum 
of perception. Here, however, are alleged mental facts which one may 
neither verify nor disprove. The asserted facts are in their very nature 
unknowable. The general tendency with Lipps to operate with unknow- 
able mental processes is closely connected, perhaps as effect, perhaps as 
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cause, with his preponderatingly speculative treatment of psychological 
matters. 

In the first essay the author declares himself a nativist as far as the in- 
dividual is concerned, genetic processes being acknowledged and insisted 
on as having been operative in the race. But, as seen above, this nativism 
does not extend to the visual perception of depth. The eye-movement 
theory of localization, of which Lotze and Wundt are made the chief rep- 
resentatives, is subjected to vigorous criticism, and in place of it, as of 
all others, is erected the flexible theory of adaptation, which runs as fol- 
lows : The nearer together neighboring retinal points are, the more fre- 
quently will they be impressed by objectively similar stimuli ; the farther 
apart such elements are, the more frequently will they be impressed by 
objectively dissimilar stimuli. A feature of the present edition is that this 
theory is now pitted against that of Wundt in its applicability to the facts 
of the correction of dioptric metamorphopsiie, to the glory, of course, of 
the author's own theory on the basis of which these metamorphopsiae 
' correct themselves. ' 

In the second essay it is urged that just as we correlate the vibration- 
rate, — the tone rhythm, — of a tone with its pitch, so we should recognize 
that consonance and dissonance are the conscious correspondents respec- 
tively of simple and of less simple relations between the vibration -rates of 
the tones concerned. This is the theory of Tonrhythmen. Helmholtz's 
theory is characterized as now abandoned. Stumpf 's theory is adversely 
criticised on the ground that the identification of fusion and consonance 
cannot be consistently carried out, the grades of fusion being, for one 
thing, no true measure of the degree of consonance. Wundt' s theory, it 
is claimed, constantly presupposes a fundamental state of affairs which the 
author's theory alone meets. The more recent theories of Kriiger and 
Meyer come in for their share of destructive criticism. 

The third essay aims to establish a general law of relativity of which 
Weber's law is taken to be a special case. 

As a whole this volume gives the reader much to think about, and there 
is much with which one may be in entire agreement. But upon the re- 
viewer at least the impression is left that the constructive work done does 
not possess a value commensurate with the analytic and speculative labor 
expended. Lipps is strongest when pointing out the weak spots in his 
opponents' theories. He is less convincing when erecting his own. And 
indeed in respect to his own theories he displays a decided impenetrability 
to criticism, the chief effect of the latter being to cause him to wonder 
that his views are not understood and adopted. 

Smith College. A. H. Pierce. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. V, 1904- 1 905. 
London, Williams and Norgate, 1905. — pp. 188. 
The eight papers which are included in this collection treat of a variety 



